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FOODFZENOUGH-FOR ALL 


The American people are coming to sympathize with Old 
Mother Hubbard and we can hope that the new experience of 
finding ‘the cupboard bare’ will teach us some lessons we 
might have learned long ago. 

For we are used to living in the “land of milk and honey.” 
But we have been wasteful of land and of people. We have 
known this for years. Now we are forced to treat the land and 
the people who work it with a new respect. 

More than half the population of the globe is looking to us 
for food to make their fighting men fit to win the war and their 
women and children strong enough to stand the rigors of 
bombardment and the imminent peril of sudden death. 

Hundreds of thousands of men in our own armed forces are 
being well fed for the first time in their lives. We, at home, 
must sacrifice in order that this standard may be maintained. 

Rationing, with its discipline for an undisciplined people, 
will have to continue in some form after the war if we are 
to aid in the rehabilitation of peoples who have survived long 
years of starvation diet. 

These are our great opportunities. To all citizens of the 
United States they come as a summons to courage and self- 
forgetfulness. As citizens, we must demand of our representa- 
tives in Washington such legislation and administration as 
will bring into full use the potential resources of land and 
people. As consumers, we must challenge the right of power- 
ful groups to limit full production or to bring an unnecessary 
tise in prices. 

Here is an issue upon which the churches of this country 
should educate their people for intelligent action. For it can 
only be met with moral courage, an appreciation of human 
values and spiritual insight. Nor can we afford to forget that 
the prayer, “Give us this day our daily bread,” is a cry to God 
and not a grovelling petition to man. 


—ELIZABETH G. WHITING 


DEMOCRATIC ISSUES IN 
FOOD PRODUCTION 
BY ELIZABETH HERRING 


We may produce less food in 1943 than in 1942. We 
hope not. 

Good weather is a first requirement. The world will rejoice 
if the good weather of the last two years continues. For the 
United States has so large a proportion of the earth’s good crop 
land that our weather is a world concern. 


We have no occasion to be concerned about our technicians. 
Our knowledge of agricultural science is unsurpassed. We 
have tested instruments also for agricultural planning within 
out Department of Agriculture in its federal, state and county 
aspects. But in spite of these resources we may not achieve our 
production goals. ‘““The point,” says one farm leader, “is not 
whether we know enough to solve the difficulties. It is whether 
we want to.” 


It is hard to believe that there could be any disagreement 
about a question of elemental decency such as wishing people 


to be fed. Yet for all practical purposes that is what the current 
struggle in agriculture amounts to. 


We say that the United Nations “are fighting for freedom, 
decency, a still better civilization, and ever-improving standards 
of living for all.” The axis on the other hand is supposed to be 
fighting “for power and resoutces.” 


While we grant that the two sides of the conflict symbolize 
these poles of attitude toward man and the earth, can we avoid 
recognizing that they are present also in our domestic struggle 
for control of our economy? We have sent our young men to 
North Africa and the Pacific to risk everything and told them 
it was for freedom and decency and ever improving standards 
of living for all. While they fight over there we are responsible 
for holding the line at home. But the uproar is so great, the 
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techniques of confusion employed so skillfully that the average 
citizen does not know where to take hold. 

One of his bewilderments is all the talk about “the farmer.” 
The Farm Bloc and “the farmer’ are not the same thing. 
Working American farmers do not know much about the things 
that are going on in their name. They are too busy making 
sure that their boys and neighbors’ boys in the armed services 
have enough to eat. A farm woman writes: “When my two 
sons left, the first thing I worried about was whether they 
were going to go hungry.” 

Many farm families have more than their boys in mind. 
They are learning the meaning of food in other aspects of wag- 
ing the war and winning a good and lasting peace. The same 
farm woman who was worrying about food for her soldier 
sons writes: “We must get the individual families to see them- 
selves in relation to the entire world today. We've got to make 
the farmer see that he really isn’t an isolationist—and then 
I think he'll take care of even the isolationists in Congress.” 

Yet for all the heroic efforts of working farm families, for 
all our assets of land and technical resources, our food pro- 
duction may fall. How can that be? 

We must examine first whether the conversion of agriculture 
as a war industry has been accomplished. We have become 
familiar with the issue of “conversion” in industry. The argu- 
ment over shifting industry, as well as agriculture, from peace 
to war needs illustrates how human motives may be even more 
important than technical competence in making necessary 
changes. 


WHAT PRICE CONVERSION TO 
WAR CROPS? 
Business as Usual in Agriculture 


If agriculture is not all-out for war needs it is largely because 
somebody does not want it to be. A. F. Whitney of the Brother- 
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hood of Railroad Trainmen gives a tribute at this point to 
working farmers:— 

“Our farmers have gloriously responded to the needs of our 
government. Without government contracts and guarantees, 
without special concessions to persuade them to ‘change over’ 
to wat production, they enlarged their production capacities for 
war.” An evidence is the achievement of 1942 when, though 
the supply of labor and machinery was reduced, our total farm 
output exceeded that of 1941 by 12 per cent. Men, women and 
children exerted herculean efforts. They put one billion acres 
of land to work and produced for all of us eggs, corn, fruit, 
vegetables, milk, meat, wheat, cotton and fats in unbelievable 
quantities. 

Who then in the name of the farmer is putting a price upon 
patriotism? It is necessary to qualify Mr. Whitney's tribute by 
recognizing that farmers are human beings and reveal all the 
degrees of selfishness and unselfishness found in any economic 
group. Most farmers ate making an all-out effort but some 
organizations of the more powerful farmers and related busi- 
ness interests are inventing new forms of sit-down strikes, serv- 
ing notice upon the government that they will produce on their 
own terms only. 

The alliance with business interests comes about because 
agriculture lies at the base of the business structure of the 
country. Full conversion to war crops will strike at the eco- 
nomic interests of businessmen even more than those of farmers. 
For example, in the matter of staples, such as cotton, wheat 
and tobacco, there is much argument as to whether we have a 
surplus or not. A part of this confusion comes from the desire 
of the business interests, whose profits come from handling 
volume, to maintain that volume. In the South an army of 
people earn their living by ginning, transporting, buying and 
selling, warehousing and financing cotton. During the depths 
of the depression, when all classes of cotton farmers were on 
the brink of ruin because of low prices, the middlemen of cot- 
ton fought acreage reduction because that would decrease the 
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volume of cotton which they would have to handle. Now, 
when cotton prices are high, the interests of farmers and 
middlemen are more alike and some of both are protesting 
control of cotton acreage. 

The recent action of Secretary Wickard permitting a 10 per 
cent increase in cotton acreage was made in the face of the 
fact that there is a two-year supply of short staple cotton al- 
ready on hand. This was the result of pressure from farm-bloc 
Congressmen from cotton states who do not wish to see cotton 
acres converted to food production. When planters were des- 
perate the A.A.A. program of acreage reduction and price 
support was their dearest friend. Now that prices are high, 
acreage limitation is another story and attacks on the existence 
of the A.A.A. are growing because at present that agency is 
attempting to adapt the kinds and volume of crops to war needs. 

To those whose knowledge of the A.A.A. is confined to the 
story about “Killing the little pigs,” it should be explained that 
the A.A.A. is an adjustment agency. By “adjustment” has been 
meant that, when volume of agricultural production was higher 
than demand, volume of production was reduced. This was an 
application to agriculture of the capitalist concept of adjust- 
ment of production to demand. If a citizen considers that con- 
cept adequate, logically he should be for the pre-war activity 
of the A.A.A. If he considers the concept inadequate logically 
he can be against the pre-war A.A.A. He must be consistent, 
however, in an interdependent economy and apply the same 
rules to agricultural and industrial production. 

At the present time the A.A.A. is operating in terms of the 
needs of a war-economy. In other words, it works out acreage 
allotments in line with war needs. If our country needs only so 
much cotton or tobacco because it needs something else more, 
the A.A.A. uses its legal powers through regulations as to parity 
payments, soil conservation benefits, loans, etc. to help growers 
to do the patriotic thing. Some are fighting the existence of 
the A.A.A. as a control agency, while at the same time they 
seek to incorporate in law the benefits received from it. The 
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recent vote in Congress for omitting parity payments in setting 
parity ceilings is an illustration. The name for such activity is 
“having your cake and eating it too.” 


Sectionalism 

Another factor delaying conversion to war crops is economic 
competition between different sections of the country. 

The South has the largest agricultural resources in the United 
States in land and people. It is true that its land and climate 
do not permit as much diversification as the Corn Belt, but it 
has great unrealized possibilities. Yet its nutrition standard is 
lower than that of any other section of the country and it 
imports more food and feed than it exports. All the southern 
states together produce no more hogs than the one state of 
Iowa. 

One of the major reasons for the hold of the one-crop sys- 
tem in the South has already been mentioned; i.e., the stake of 
the business structure both northern and southern in the volume 
of cotton. There are other major causes for the tyranny of 
King Cotton. 

Some sections of northern agriculture do not want the South 
to be self-sufficient agriculturally or to become a competitor in 
the production of certain crops. The Elite Cafe of Cotton Plant, 
Louisiana is likely to have over its door a neon sign reading 
“Kansas City Steaks.” The agricultural South is an important 
market for northern agriculture. What if the South produced 
its own steaks (as it is beginning to do) and worse, what if it 
competed with Western steaks in the national market? North- 
ern agriculture, therefore, has its own ways of “‘failing to 
encourage” diversification of southern agriculture. 

Mote basic than this are the long term effects of discrimina- 
tory economic arrangements forced upon the South by the 
North after the Civil War. The defeat of the South meant the 
defeat of agriculture. Railroad and industrial interests central- 
ized in the Northeast had a Roman holiday after the Civil Wat 
fixing things up so that wealth created in raw material areas 
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was drawn into the financial centers, and so that the indus- 
trialized areas would not have to compete with decentralized 
industry for markets. The most potent device created was the 
freight differential which made it cost so much more to send 
anything manufactured North than to send the same thing 
South, that the only industry that developed did so at the ex- 
pense of the blood count of its workers. The railroads like it 
because it means hauling hides from Texas and shoes back to 
Texas. One of the ironies of the Civil War is that, though the 
agricultural West fought on the Northern side, it lost the eco- 
nomic war, for it too suffers from the freight differential. 
Socially minded people have been concerned about the wrong 
economic relations in the colonial idea. They have views about 
what somebody else should have done about India or Africa 
ot the Dutch East Indies. Sectional discrimination is colonialism. 
In a time of national need our sins come home to sit on our 
doorstep. One of the results of the decades of sectional dis- 
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crimination is that the marketing structure of the South is un- 
derdeveloped. We are handicapped, therefore, in realizing the 
food production possibilities of the South. What all this means 
for the vitality of low income Southerners as well as national 
food production may be inferred. Our national manpower po- 
tential in our time of need is seriously reduced by the effect 
upon Southern health. 


Extenuating Circumstances 


In pointing out how selfishness, ancient and current, is cutting 
our food production, it is fair to admit that part of the selfish- 
ness is not a plot but just inability to see very far. Lack of moral 
imagination may not be identical with sin but the line between 
the two is very fine, and the results are the same. 

If some farmers are greedy, it is also fair to remember that 
they are a little like the old woman on the train, who was 
thirsty. She complained audibly, “I am so thirsty!” Finally 
somebody got her some water. But she kept on talking. This 
time she was saying, “I was so thirsty.” American farmers have 
been through serious times since World War I and urban 
America has been remarkably insensitive to their problems or 
to urban obligations to them. 

Tuppy, aged two years and ten months, sat on her high chair 
eating her apple sauce and junket and waving her spoon in a 
contented salute to the best of all possible worlds. She asked 
nobody where her food came from. She trusted her mother to 
attend to that. What is right and charming in a two-year-old 
is neither charming nor safe in adults. Like Tuppy, urban 
America has taken its food for granted and has paid little 
if any attention to what happened either to land or people in 
the process. The life blood of thousands of men, women and 
children, and the destruction of irreplaceable soil resources are 
the national price we have paid. 

So it is not surprising that some farmers are greedy and short- 
sighted. Such attitudes have been the national pattern. But 
against such attitudes one must contrast the spirit of William 
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Creech, a Kentucky farmer. He wanted a school for the boys 
and girls of the neighborhood and gave his acres for that 
purpose. These were his reasons. “I don’t look after wealth for 
them. I look after the prosperity of our nation. I want all young 
ones taught to serve the living God. Of course, they won’t all 
do that, but they can have good and evil laid before them and 
they can choose which they will. I have heart and craving that 
our people may grow better. I have deeded my land to the Pine 
Mountain Settlement School, to be used for school purposes as 
long as the Constitution of the United States stands.” 

Today with as much sense of dedication thousands of farmers 
big and little are giving all their resources for the preservation 
of a nation where children can be taught to serve the living God. 

In contrast with their greatness of spirit the moral tragedy 
sharpens some aspects of the farm picture. 


Conflict Between Classes of Farmers 
The last decade has seen the acceptance of a new concept in 
our American economy, 1.e., “parity.’’ To most people that is a 
mathematical formula impossible to comprehend. It amounts 
to this: the relationship between farm prices and other prices 
was reasonably decent in the period between 1910-1914, and 
farmers have said that it would be just to support farm prices 
so that ratio was maintained. Parity is therefore an ethical 
as well as a mathematical concept. It has to do with justice. 
While this idea was being promoted, some of the representa- 
tives of hard-pressed agriculture were most eloquent in their 
plea to urban America for justice. 
In the book of Matthew the story is told of a certain king 
whose servant owed him ten thousand talents. So the king 
“commanded him to be sold, and his wife and children and all 
that he had... .”” The servant asked for mercy and received it. 
“But the same servant, went out and found one of his fellow 
servants, which owed him a hundred pence and he laid hands 
on him and took him by the throat, saying, ‘Pay me that thou 
-owest.’”’ 
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A modern version of this story is provided by some organiza- 
tions of the stronger commercial farmers who, after two decades 
of pulling out all the stops to. secure justice for farmers, are 
doing everything possible to block progress toward security 
and a better standard of living for small farmers and wage 
labor on farms. These activities are a direct threat to food pro- 
duction as well as to long term democracy. The immediate 
threat is that they prevent an effective use of farm manpower 
and land resources. These questions are related to each other. 


IS THERE A FARM-MANPOWER 
SOR Rea GE: 


It is impossible to discuss a manpower plan for agriculture 
apart from a plan for total mobilization of our farm plant. 

A basic inventory of our productive capacity must go along 
with an inventory of our farm labor potential for we must 
think not only of farm wage labor but of farm operator and 
farm family labor. 

Three rough groupings of farms suggest some of the prob- 
lems of utilization of our farm manpower. These are: 

Farms that cannot maintain a family. Some of these are on 
bad land or are too small, or are one crop seasonal tracts, such 
as acreage tilled by cotton sharecropperts. 

Underdeveloped farms: as illustrated by the many small 
farms that are undercapitalized or are worked by operators who 
need instruction in good methods and other assistance. There 
are 2,000,000 of these farms. 

Developed farms: as illustrated by the 60,000 large scale 
farms that employ wage labor and the 1,310,000 family farms 
that make effective use of family labor and a small amount of 
wage labor. These developed farms produced a very large 
share of the farm products raised in 1939. 

The scarcity of wage labor is the principal limiting factor in 
the last group; i.e., the well-developed farms. Labor loss has 
been severe, both of family and wage labor. The big issue here 
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is to fill the gaps in labor lest production be reduced. With 
these farms the labor need is as much to maintain production 
as to increase it. Some increase is possible, but there are limits 
to what a given acreage will do at any given stage of scientific 
development, and these farms have already had the benefit of 
scientific methods and adequate capitalization. 

The demand on these farms is both for year around wage 
labor and for seasonal workers. At the peak season in agri- 
culture from three to four million more workers are needed 
than at its lowest point. 

Where is this labor to come from? One source is from the 
first group of farms that cannot maintain a family. If persons 
on such farms can of their own free will be encouraged to go 
elsewhere where their standard of living can be higher and 
their production greater it is all to the good. At the present 
time the Farm Security Administration is encouraging farmers 
from such poor land areas as the Appalachians to move on 
to other farms under various conditions of tenure; i.e., tenant 
status, year around wage labor or seasonal labor. Some moun- 
tain farms can support a family if seasonal employment fills 
out income. 

The one-crop farmer such as the cotton sharecropper is in 
much the same situation. If he can secure other seasonal em- 
ployment during the half of the year he is not working in 
cotton, he can increase his productivity greatly and improve his 
own standard of living. 

The farmer on an inadequate tract and the seasonal one-crop 
farmer, therefore, provide a tremendous pool of unused farm 
- labor. The Farm Security Administration is the principal agency 
of government which is arranging within the limits of its 
appropriations for an orderly transfer of this underemployed 
farm labor to other farms. 

Yet spokesmen for commercial farmers, such as the Ameti- 
can Farm Bureau Federation, who make a tremendous outcry 
about the scarcity of farm labor, fight the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration. Why? The reason is that the Farm Security Ad- 
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ministration is doing some other things. It is insisting on decent 
minimum labor standards. It is trying also to help to bring 
some of the middle group of two million small farmers into 
full production. Organizations of the larger farmers are not 
interested in labor standards nor in small farmers. They would 
like to see the latter swell the pool of cheap farm labor. 

Here, we have a central issue. Great food increases will re- 
sult if small farmers are brought into full production, without 
adding appreciably to the supply of labor on these farms. 
But will the Farm Bloc abolish the Farm Security Administra- 
tion, deny aids such as non-recourse credit, subsidies and in- 
centive payments for little farmers? If so we will begin to know 
who does not wish to increase our food production. 

As this article goes to press the House has refused a request 
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for $65 million for farm labor mobilization; has reduced the 
amount to $26 million; has transferred the F.S.A. labor respon- 
sibilities to the Extension Service which is under the influence 
of the local sentiment of larger farmers, and has made it 
illegal to use funds to “transport any worker from the county 
where he resides to a place outside of such county without the 
prior consent in writing of the County Extension Agent,” or 
“directly or indirectly fix, regulate or impose minimum wages 
or housing standards, to regulate hours of work. .. .” The 
Senate has not yet acted. This bill if enacted would mean en- 
couragement of what amounts to peonage and the removal of 
the only shred of legal protection for farm labor in most states. 

It is estimated that one million of our small farmers could 
double their production if given the type of assistance provided 
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by the Farm Security Administration. In 1942, 463,000 Farm 
Security clients, though only 7.6 per cent of all farmers, con- 
tributed 36 per cent of the total national increase in milk 
production and also other large additions to our food supply. 
They achieved from 20 to 106 per cent increase in war-needed 
crops over their own previous record. 

While large commercial farmers and related business intet- 
ests fight the Farm Security Administration and other measures 
which would fully employ small farmers, they call for re- 
duction of our armed forces and sending farm boys back to the 
farm. Senator Bankhead, in introducing proposals for reducing 
the army and freeing farm labor, according to The New York 
Times, ridiculed “suggestion that employment of additional 
women workers 
would solve the man- 
power problem in 
agriculture.” A man 
of his experience, if 
truly concerned: 
would know that the 
British -Land Army 
of sixty thousand 
women, supplement- 
ing a farm labor 
force of women, 
youth and older 
men, has made it 
possible in an area 
about the size of 
two mid-western 
states to extend 
acreage by six 
million acres. 


Britain's women farmers 
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ToEeGHARACTERSAN -fHE*FOOD 
PRODUCTION DRAMA 


The Farm Bloc 


The economic alignments in the food production question 
find their political expression in the Farm Bloc. The Farm Bloc 
in its literal sense means those Senators and Representatives 
whose constituency is primarily agricultural. Since more than 
half of our states have rural population majorities a very large 
number of members of Congress must consider the farm vote. 
If all farmers knew and agreed upon what they wanted the 
Farm Bloc in the literal sense would represent their point of 
view. For whom is the Farm Bloc really speaking? To answer 
this we need to look farther. 


American politics reflect the paradox of highly centralized 
economic controls and a decentralized system of political repre- 
sentation. Potentially, farm voters have great political power. 
It becomes essential, therefore, for power groups, if they wish 
to control Congress, to control the farm electorate. A scenario 
of American history could be written in terms of events asso- 
ciated with this pastime. As our economy has become more 
and more centralized, the hand of centralized power groups 
can be seen operating on a broader and broader front. Some- 
body described one southern state as ‘‘Manhattan’s richest 
colony.” While the masses of the people in that state are low 
income farmers, the banks and the oil, insurance and power 
companies are linked with interests in the northeast. The 
- records of campaign contributions show that a good many of 
- the men directing these corporations are supporting one party 
in national but another in state politics. The dominant party 
in the state is supported because it is the channel to political 
control of the area. 

Variations on this story can be told about mid-west and 
northwest farm states. The unreality of our party lines may be 
inferred from the vote record of some of our Farm Bloc Sena- 
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tors. At the present time, our national administration is Demo- 
cratic. In the American party system, it is customary for mem- 
bers of Congress to support their party at least some of the 
time. Last year, 27 Farm Bloc Senators voted three times against 
administration farm measures. Twenty of these Senators were 
Democrats. During the current session of Congress, the method 
of absénteeism is being used. In a recent anti-administration 
vote, two-thirds of the absentees were Democrats. By refrain- 
ing from voting without roll-call, the goal of defeating the ad- 
ministration is achieved. 

The Farm Bloc, therefore, is more readily defined by its link 
with power politics than by its expression of grass roots farm 
interests. The control of southern politics in the name of the 
farmer is made easier by the poll tax which disenfranchises 
low income people of all occupations and both races. 

It is also a part of our political picture that when urban 
workers and farmers agree that they want a change in na- 
tional politics, they can get it. Urban workers are limited in 
their political power because their principal strength is con- 
fined to a few highly industrialized states. But the labor and 
working farmer electorate together can produce a nation-wide 
party upset. Divide and rule techniques, therefore, have been 
employed liberally since the labor movement began to be 
strong to persuade farmers that urban labor is the farmet’s 
natural enemy. The anti-labor bias of the Farm Bloc is there- 
fore not an accident. It is due partly to the prejudice fostered in 
farmers by past anti-labor propaganda, partly to the fact that 
large farmers are employers and also to the direct link just 
described of many Farm Bloc Senators with anti-labor business 
and financial groups. 

Organized agrarianism, the Farm Bloc and general centraliza- 
tion of economic power have been concurrent developments. 

In the period from the Revolution to the first World War 
there was plenty of agrarianism. However, it did not express 
itself effectively in stable economic organization. When farmers, 
big or little, had grievances, they overthrew a party, fought 
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a civil war or launched a populist movement. But it was a 
spasmodic business. The Grange had its beginnings after the 
Civil War, the Farmers Union after the Populist Movement, 
but in their early days, they were unstable, boom today and 
subside tomorrow, social symptoms of crisis. 

The Labor Movement in this country began in the early 
nineteenth century, and it too had difficulty in establishing 
itself. While free land lasted, urban workers in distress could 
“go West.” This drew off workers with initiative and leader- 
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ship capacity. Not until the end of free land, in the nineties, 
did trade unionism settle down to systematic permanent organ- 
ization. Business had been organized from colonial days. Or- 
ganized agrarianism did not come into mature form until after 
the first World War. By that time farmers had gleaned that 
they were living in a society where, if some were organized, 
all had to be. 

The concept of a Farm Bloc is the outgrowth of all these 
trends. The American Farm Bureau Federation, organized in 
1919, had a good deal to do with the crystallization of a Con- 
gressional group which was supposed to be for the farmer. 


The Farm Lobby 

The AFBF takes the lead in a certain type of farm lobby- 
ing. Lobbying is a necessary function of citizens in a democracy, 
because it is the act of making known to one’s representatives 
what one thinks should be done. But there are ways and ways 
of doing this. 

The Farm Lobby in Washington means to most people the 
particular allied organizations that have taken positions con- 
sistently against the interests of consumers. These are, in the 
order usually mentioned: The American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, the National Grange, the National Council of Farmer 
Cooperatives and the National Milk Producers Federation. 


The Allied Farm Organizations 

The first of these, the American Farm Bureau Federation, de- 
veloped in connection with the government program of farm 
family education known as the Agricultural Extension Service. 
This program was foreshadowed during the Civil War when 
the Morrill Land Grant College Act of 1862 laid the founda- 
tion for the present system of state agricultural colleges, experi- 
ment stations and, ultimately, of county farm, home demonstta- 
tion and 4 H club agents. 

The Smith-Lever Act of 1914 provided federal aid and a 
uniform administration of county agent work throughout the 
states. It established a system of support in which federal, state 
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and county governments had a share. It also permitted and en- 
couraged contributions to county agent work from private 
Sources. 

The “farm bureau” was originally a group of farmers re- 
cruited by the county agent to provide leadership and addi- 
tional funds for county agent work. These organizations were 
promoted during World War I through many of the northern 
and western states. By 1919 the number of county farm bureaus 
had increased to 800 and there were 22 state federations. Later 
some southern federations developed. 

This great expansion of the extension service and companion 
farm bureaus was the result of federal funds appropriated be- 
cause of the need during World War I for increased food pro- 
duction. Dr. Gladys Baker in her study, ‘The County Agent,” 
says, that the war ‘. . . increased the influence of the federal 
government in county agent work; it supplied a common ob- 
jective to the diverse aims and programs; it increased greatly 
the contacts of the county agents; it added much to their pres- 
tige; and through the organization of county farm bureaus it 
laid the framework of that anomalous, powerful, semi-public 
or ganization, the American Farm Bureau Federation.” * 

The armistice came and the beginnings of post-war agricul- 
tural depression. Nine state federations of farm bureaus joined 
to form the American Farm Bureau Federation. By 1920 twenty- 
eight states had ratified its constitution. The issue rose; shall 
the Federation be primarily for education or for business and 
legislative purposes? The Northeastern states said the first. 
The Mid-west said the second. The Mid-west won. The usual 
dues of one dollar were changed to three dollars, five dollars, 
ten dollars and as high as fifteen dollars in one state. 

State extension leaders were divided in relation to this trend. 
Some resisted, some promoted it. The Department of Agricul- 
ture attempted to keep impartial relations between county 
agents and county farm bureaus but from this time many farm 


*"The County Agent’ by Gladys Baker, University of Chicago Press, 1939. 
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bureaus began to exert undue influence upon county agents. 
In some states, farm bureaus have so much control over county 
agents that they tend to monopolize their services. At the worst 
the county agent, though tax supported, in practice becomes 
the executive secretary of a private pressure organization. It is 
not surprising therefore that so many county agents, though 
public officials, act as spokesmen for the ideas and program of 
the AFBF, a private business organization. 

The February 1943 issue of “The Nation’s Agriculture,” the 
publication of the American Farm Bureau Federation, carries a 
transcript of a speech made by P. O. Davis, director of the 
Alabama Extension Service to the AFBF Organization Con- 
ference, December 7, 1942. In this speech Mr. Davis says, 
“Long ago those of us who were in extension work discovered 
that our value to farm people was greatly enhanced by work- 
ing with and through an organization: the Farm Bureau. This 
may be one reason why my state ranks high on the Farm 
Bureau banner; why so much has been accomplished; why more 
than 30,000 good farmers of Alabama have already paid their 
dues for 1943; why they believe in organization and coopera- 
tion. We believe that every farmer should make active mem- 
bership in his organization a ‘must’ job the same as wise use of 
land and equipment.” 

It is interesting to note that Mr. Edward A. O'Neal, national 
president of the AFBF, is an Alabama planter. Let us scrutinize 
that statement about the number of members of the Farm 
Bureau. There are some planters like Mr. O'Neal. A large 
number of the “30,000” who are claimed as members became 
so against their wills. If a person happened to be around some 
cotton plantations about annual settlement time, he would ob- 
serve that the ledger showed that the sharecropper “owed” 
his landlord Farm Bureau dues. As one sharecropper said, 
“They. didn’t even give me a button.” 

So when Mr. O'Neal tells Congress about the thousands of 


farmers he represents it is well to remember who some of these 
“members” are. 
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In another southern state a Farm Bureau method of recruit- 
ment was observed during a trip around a county. In each 
meeting of farm men or women the county agent or home 
demonstration agent promoted the idea of joining the Farm 
Bureau at three dollars a person. The reasons assigned were, 
“Three dollars is nothing. Think of those huge fees charged 
by labor unions. Join the Farm Bureau and next year you will 
have a good price for your chickens and your cotton.” In the 
offices of both the white and Negro county agents were large 
charts purporting to show that union labor pays tremendous 
dues and that, therefore, southern farmers should pay three 
dollars. 

County agents have received instructions from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture not to solicit members for the Farm 
Bureau, but in some places they do it just the same. 

In assessing the meaning of Farm Bureau membership statis- 
tics, it is also important to remember the large number of hard- 
ware, feed and other town merchants who have joined the 
organization. 

It would be unfair to conclude these comments without point- 
ing out that there are heartening exceptions. For example: The 
Ohio Farm Bureau and the Extension Service are separate and 
each goes about its appointed tasks, without the confusion of a 
false relationship. The Ohio Farm Bureau, under the leader- 
ship of Murray Lincoln, has become an influence for democracy 
in the state. Its most notable concrete accomplishment has been 
in the realm of farmers’ cooperatives. Through them, many 
Ohio farmers have received some excellent social education as 
well as a partial solution of their economic problems. At the 
moment the Ohio Farm Bureau is developing co-operative use 
of farm machinery with Farm Bureau and Grange members 
and other unorganized farmers participating. 

In Pennsylvania also, the Extension Service from the begin- 
ning refused to be tied up with the AFBF. It is interesting to 
note that, without the promotion of the Extension Service, the 
Pennsylvania Farm Bureau did not, in its early years, become 


very strong. Recently, without national affiliation, it has en- 
couraged co-operatives effectively. To the honor of the Farm 
Bureaus of Ohio, Vermont and New Hampshire, it is to be 
recorded that, though the AFBF attacked the Farm Security 
Administration last year, they supported it. There are plenty of 
individual Farm Bureau members and some county bureaus 
that felt the same way. The AFBF, nationally, does not wish 
to strengthen the F.S.A. because it improves the position of 
the little farmer. However, there are many Farm Bureau mem- 
bers disinterested enough to feel otherwise. 

What has been the position of the AFBF? During recent 
sessions of Congress it has been for higher prices; against the 
sale of government owned grain at a feed price level to in- 
crease meat and dairy production and combat inflationary 
prices; against collective bargaining of farm labor; against the 
FSA; and has opposed subsidies and non-recourse credit to 
small farmers. It has nothing to say to private utilities who try 
to keep the electric co-operatives from securing copper to give 
small farmers electric power to increase production. It gives 
aid and comfort to isolationists in resisting a program to help 
feed our allies and assist with rehabilitation. It is against any 
fundamental effort to convert our farm plant to war needs. It is 
for freezing labor on farms, and against any basic inventory 
of farm labor and an honest facing of farm labor problems. 
It is quite willing to have the school children get in the crops, 
and is against minimum farm labor standards. 

“The American Farm Bureau Federation is a mystery to me,” 
said my friend. ““My neighbors are Farm Bureau members and 
they are awfully nice people. I don’t believe they know a thing 
about what their national leaders are doing down in Wash- 
ington. If they do, they don’t know what it means.” 

The AFBF constitution provides for a system of county to 
state, and state to national delegates. A very small number of 
persons is involved and the administration of the plan is such 
that the national executive group is practically self-perpetuating. 

The leadership of the Illinois Agricultural Association (i.e., 
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the Farm Bureau) is a strong influence in the national policy 
of the AFBF. In order to influence Congress it is necessary to 
have a southern “front.” Mr. Edward A. O'Neal of Alabama, 
president, serves that purpose. Mr. Earl Smith of Illinois, vice 
president, represents the mid-west. 

The National Grange is an old and honored organization. 

“But why is the Grange in such company,” said my friend. 
“T have belonged to the Grange for years, have been a lecturer 
in fact. We have wonderful times together and our Grange 
has meant a lot to the social and economic life of our com- 
munity.” 

In the early days of the Grange after the Civil War, it took 
vigorous legislative positions and we are indebted to it for the 
establishment of the Interstate Commerce Commission. Its atti- 
tude toward participation of women was one of the early lib- 
eral influences in America. As time went on, internal conflicts 
were so great that it tended to become local rather than na- 
tional in its program. In some states, notably the northeast, its 
local economic activities are very helpful to its members. The 
Washington and Oregon Granges are among the progressive 
forces in those states. Incidentally, they are challenging the 
activities of their national leadership. The retreat from a stress 
on national policy to one on local activity which characterized 
the turn-of-the-century history of the Grange has meant that 
it was not equipped to operate with statesmanship in Washing- 
ton during the last decade. Lacking a national policy and pro- 
gram the main basis of its operation has been the party affilia- 
tion of its leadership. 

Within the National Council of Farmer Co-operatives and 
the National Milk Producers’ Federation, there ts duplication 
of interest and personnel. Both represent marketing co-opera- 
tives which are often dominated by distributors and processors. 
The nature of these organizations may be inferred in part by 
the affiliations of their leadership. Charles C. Teague, president 
of the National Council of Farmer Co-operatives, according 
to the 1941 Who’s Who, is also president of the California 
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Orchard Co., the Limoneira Co., the California Walnut Growers 
Association, the California Fruit Growers Exchange and two 
water companies. He is vice president of the Security First 
National Trust and Savings Bank of Los Angeles, and president 
of the First National Bank of Santa Paula. 

The Farmers’ Union. If we are to accept the use of the word 
“lobby”: in a constructive sense, the Farmers’ Educational and 
Co-operative Union should be included in our description. This 
organization is not a trade union. It is an association of farm 
families which began in Texas in 1902, with educational and 
economic self-improvement purposes, and later developed a 
broader social outlook and legislative program. 

To the cynics, conscious or unconscious, who think that the 
best that can be expected of humanity is ‘enlightened self- 
interest,” the example of the Farmers’ Union should be com- 
mended. Founded upon the honest necessity of doing some- 
thing about the standard of living of its own members, in its 
maturity it has evolved a sense of identification with the wel- 
fare of all the people that is one of the most heartening things 
on the social horizon. 

The Farmers’ Union had a confused adolescence. It devel- 
oped strange enthusiasms for monetary and other schemes that 
were supposed to be sure-fire nostrums for the farmers’ ail- 
ments. On the fringes of the Farmers’ Union also some dubious 
farm leaders have tried to gain power. But the Farmers’ Union 
was healthy at heart, and has succeeded in ridding itself of 
such whimsies and such company. In all its phases it has held 
fast to two democratic tenets; i.e., that widespread land owner- 
ship is healthy and that urban workers are the friends and not 
the enemies of farmers. Its stated basic principle is “the security 
of the farm family on the land in an economy of abundance 
brought about by a free exchange of goods and services.” 

This association of people who knew these things has raised 
up a leadership competent to carry them into the central arena 
of our national life at this time of crisis. James G. Patton, of 
Colorado, national president and Gladys Talbott Edwards, 
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director of education, represent not only the most enlightened 
farm leadership of the country but the spirit of what must be 
the people’s movement of the future which knows no urban 
or rural boundaries. There are many other significant leaders 
in the Farmers’ Union for it is increasingly a democratically 
operated organization. The Farmers’ Union is sectional in mem- 
bership, being confined chiefly to the wheat-growing states 
and the southwest, but it is spreading into other areas. While 
its membership is not limited to one class of farmers, it tends 
to include more from medium and small farms. As the Farm 
Bureau has become more and more the spokesman for large 
commercial farmers employing wage labor, the Farmers’ Union 
has come more and more to be the spokesman for the family 
farm where ownership and labor are functions of the same 
persons. 

In Washington the lines are drawn. The Farm Bureau fights 
everything that will help the small farmer. In this it has the 
cooperation of the price-minded business interests and isola- 
tionists. The Farmers’ Union fights for everything that will help 
the small farmer. In this it has the cooperation of the urban 
labor movement, the liberal wing in business and the interna- 
tionalists. 

The Farm Bureau fights against the labor movement. The 
Farmers’ Union fights for it. The Farm Bureau fights the Presi- 
dent’s anti-inflation program. The Farmers’ Union fights for it. 
The Farm Bureau lives by scarcity ‘price’ economics. The 
Farmers’ Union is dedicated to an economy of abundance. 

What in detail is the Farmers’ Union for? It is for all-out 
mobilization of agriculture for the war, conversion to war 
crops, measures to bring all farms big and little into full pro- 
duction, a basic inventory of the labor potential of all classes of 
farms, credit and advisory policies calculated to stabilize the 
small family farm and to make it efficient. Therefore, it sup- 
ports the Farm Security Administration in its program for small 
farmers and farm wage labor. It favors production subsidies 
and incentive payments rather than higher prices. Revision of 


the parity formula upwards at this time, it believes, would en- 
courage inflation, prevent shift from less mecessary crops to 
war crops, waste farm labor and benefit only the large farmers. 
Five-sixths of all farmers produce so little that prices would 
have to go up three or four times to help them. Aid to greater 
volume of production is what they need and what the country 
needs; according to the Farmers’ Union. 

The Southern Tenant Farmers’ Union. This organization 
has aroused public interest far beyond the numerical importance 
of its membership. Its symbolic meaning has been great. For 
sixty-five years after Abraham Lincoln, the conscience of most 
of northern America ceased functioning when it reached the 
borders of the cotton economy. Many religious and secular 
groups concerned themselves in limited private ways with the 
education of freed southern Negroes. But it was a rare Christian 
or philanthropist who concerned himself about the basic eco- 
nomic problems of the cotton south or asked questions about 
his own southern investments. And America reaped malnutri- 
tion and illiteracy, race violence and the poll tax and the Dies 
Committee. 

One day the little people at the bottom of the cotton ladder 
spoke and we had the Southern Tenant Farmers’ Union. There 
was every practical reason why an organization of cotton tenant 
farmers and share-croppers could not succeed. There is no group 
in America that has less money or experience or security. Yet 
in a perilous sort of fashion it has kept a tenuous hold on 
existence. In spite of conflicts within and violence from with- 
out, its voice has been heard both in Washington and in the 
conscience of the general public. 

On a drizzly day in Little Rock, Arkansas, the National Con- 
vention of the STFU met in a second floor room of a small 
labor hall. The stairs came up at the rear of the room; the dim 
light on the backs of the little group of men and women, white 
and Negro, obscured all differences. All were one in the curve 


of bent backs that told of burdens all had carried. They were 
singing their union song. 
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“We shall not be moved. 

Like a tree planted by the water 
We shall not be moved. 

We are fighting for our children. 
We shall not be moved.” 

The Southern Tenant Farmers’ Union has made a great 
assertion; 1.e., the unity of the white and Negro people of the 
south. It would have been worth the struggle to say that alone. 
But, in addition, the union has helped in getting some of the 
injustices in administration of government farm programs cor- 
rected. It has urged the Farm Security Administration on in its 
efforts to overcome the opposition of landlords to transporting 
workers in cotton to other agricultural areas during the half of 
the year that they are not needed in cotton. Landlords are 
afraid to have them go for fear they will not come back. Some 
southern states have laws against recruiting labor within their 
borders which amount to legal sanctions of peonage.* As the 
national publication of the Farmers’ Educational and Coopera- 
tive Union says of some landlords: ‘They want to dilute 
American farm labor with importations from the Bahamas 
and Mexico, at the same time leaving farm labor pools in the 
deep south and elsewhere unmolested, unmobilized and un- 
familiar with cash wages, decent hours, housing and sanitation.” 

Farm Wage Labor Organizations. There are a few organiza- 
tions of farm wage workers affiliated with the trade union 
movement in both the C.I.O. and A.F.L. But these organiza- 
tions have little national legislative influence. In California 
and Florida, local farm labor unions have been effective. So 
much farm wage labor has been drawn from migratory work- 
ers who are here today and gone tomorrow that they have 
been difficult to organize. Also we have been going through 
years of unemployment when the surplus of farm labor was 
so great that applicants have had to accept work on any terms. 
The volume of migratory farm labor is an index of the degree 
of sickness of our national economy. Such work is a last resort 


*See p. 43 for comment on latest legislation. 
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for impoverished, unemployed people. It is not a field where 
organization has much chance. Importation of foreign labor, 
indiscriminate recruiting of urban youth, all these proposals 
for maintaining a farm labor surplus help to maintain the 
status quo in farm labor standards. A real labor scarcity will 
make organization of farm labor more possible. 


The United States Department of Agriculture 


The embattled Department of Agriculture is bounded on 
one side by the Farm Bureau, on the other by the Farmers’ 
Union, in front by the Farm Bloc, behind by the WPB and 
OPA, and in its ears is the din of the people asking, “When 
do we eat?” 

The Department was established in 1862 because of the Civil 
War need for increased agricultural efficiency. Since that time 
it has developed into one of the most important research 
agencies in the world. Its research has not been confined to 
plants and animals and soils but it has also studied how human 
beings can make best use of the earth’s resources. The research 
sections of the Department know most of the things neces- 
sary to turn us all into sensible, healthy and civilized human 
beings, assuming of course a taste for wisdom on our part. 

We had a depression. The farmer got it sooner than any- 
body else. While business and industry were anaesthetizing 
themselves during the twenties by loaning money to Europe 
to buy American manufactured products, American agricul- 
ture was engaged in going to pieces. Then came 1929 and 
soon urban workers were in bread lines, while corn and wheat 
piled up in the fields and sheriffs foreclosed on farms and 
farmers upset milk trucks. Farmers and urban workers decided 
they would like a change. 

In the early nineteen thirties the farm measures enacted by 
the Congress had the approval of the Farm Bureau. Mr. Roose- 
velt attended a convention of the Farm Bureau in Chicago and 
spoke in the stockyards’ auditorium to thousands of cheering 
farmers. At that time, the Farm Bureau claimed responsibility 
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for the enactment of most of the current farm legislation. This 
letter appeared recently in an Iowa farm paper from an Iowa 
Farm Bureau member who has a good memory. 

“Bites The Hand That Helps” 

“To the Editor: No we aren’t renewing our Farm Bureau 
membership. Those folks say that after our present govern- 
ment pulls us out of the water to keep us from drowning, we 
should turn around and bite °em. What’s a mistake or two 
compared with all the good we’ve had? We're not forgetting 
bank failures, etc., that were stopped by the only man 
who ever gave farmers action instead of talk and promises. 

—Satisfied, Buena Vista County, Iowa.” 

The Supreme Court, new legislation, time and experience 
have modified a good deal of the emergency farm legislation, 
in the direction of a plan tested for long term functioning of 
our agricultural plant. If one can be grateful to a depression we 
should be for its forcing us to set up instruments of agricultural 
stabilization, planning and adjustment. In our time of greatest 
national need, these instruments are available to do the job of 
bringing about a gigantic increase in production. 


We should be particularly grateful for Henry A. Wallace 
who, as Secretary of Agriculture, had not only vision but ad- 
ministrative wisdom. The Department of Agriculture, when 
confronted by the war, was in as effective running order as 
could be expected of a public agency whose personnel reflects 
the economic conflicts which we have been discussing. 

The largest and most institutionalized of the established di- 
visions in the department was the Extension Service. When the 
new depression agencies like the A-A.A. came in, the first 
tendency was to expect the state and county agents of the Ex- 
tension Service to carry a good deal of administrative responsi- 
bility for the emergency programs. But trouble soon began to 
appear. The agents had little time for their regular educational 
functions. Also the tie-up of the Extension Service with state 
and county politics and its link.with the Farm Bureau in some 
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states caused a good deal of favoritism to the upper third of 
farmers. It was here that the Southern Tenant Farmers’ Union 
rendered an important service in bringing to public attention 
some of the injustices in the South in administration of the 
agricultural programs. 


Ultimately, administration was shifted from the Extension 
Service to the County A.A.A. committees. This decision was 
in the interests of everybody, including the Extension Service, 
but was resented by the Farm Bureau which thereby lost control 
over federal farm action programs.* Since that time the 
Farm Bureau has conducted various manoeuvres to regain 
that control. Three years ago, the plan for unified administra- 
tion of federal farm programs which was sponsored by the 
Farm Bureau was actually a cleverly devised plan for returning 
administration of the program to the Extension Service. 


The papers are full of stories of difficulties in “streamlining” 
the Department for war needs. The general uproar over the 
tadio, in the Congress and in the news boils down to the 
question whether the price-at-any-cost slant will rule our food 
effort, or whether the slant of those who believe in full mo- 
bilization of all farmers and farm resources in an all-out effort 
will take control. In order to visualize what the department is 
up against it 1s necessary to see how the parts operate. 


Picture American agriculture as one great war plant, in- 
volving a billion acres under the care of thirty million farm 
people. Over a period of eighty years, the nation has built up 
certain services to farmers, knowing that what they do with 


*In some areas especially the South, the A.A.A. is still controlled in large 
measure by the same people who guide the Farm Bureau and Extension Service. 
A.A.A. committees are elected by farmers cooperating with the A.A.A. program. 
In some areas this means that landlords direct A.A.A. affairs rather than work- 
ing farmers. Where this is true, the farmers directing the Triple A and the 
Farm Bureau tend to be the same group. In general, where agriculture is organ- 
ized on a democratic basis, the A.A.A. democratic method of electing a com- 
munity committee produces a democratic result. The more industrialized or 
feudal the organization of agriculture, the less democratic is the A.A.A. set-up 
because the large land owners tend to dominate it. I¢ is the old Story of demo- 
cratic techniques crumpling under concentrated economic power. 
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and to the land is a matter of profound importance to the 
public interest. 

The Department of Agriculture is that bundle of services. 
How have they been adapted to war food production ? 

The Farm Assembly Line. First, statistical studies are made 
that show what has been raised and where increases can come. 

The Agricultural Adjustment Agency (the A.A.A.) uses 
these figures to discover, with the acreage available, how pxo- 
duction of some crops can be increased and of other crops 
decreased in terms of war needs. States receive their crop 
goals accordingly. These are broken down in terms of allot- 
ments for certain crops to counties and individual farms.* 


*There is evidence that the farm quotas now allowed are too arbitrary and 
that individual farmers should have more leeway. 
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What F.S.A. Means to Food Production—County Supervisor 
and F.S.A. Client. 
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Every farmer in every county is visited by a Triple A commit- 
teeman who is a local farmer elected by his neighbors. This 
committeeman carries with him.a four page blank. The head- 
ing on the first page says “1943 Farm Plan Work Sheet for 
Maximum War Production.” On that the farmer puts his 
“pledge” of what he will try to produce. The second sheet is 
headed “‘Farm Manpower Inventory, 1943.” The categories are 
significant of the present sources of farm labor and the social 
problems involved. The sub-headings are: 

a. Operators and members of his household 10 years of age 
and over. 

b. Hired hands whose employment is for three months or 
more and members of their households available for and 
capable of doing work on this farm. 

c. Sharecroppers. 


Having made his “pledge” of crops to be produced and his 
statement of labor requirements, the farmer then can call upon 
the county agent representing the Extension Service for advice 
on soil preparation, selection and preparation of seeds and on 
other technical problems. 


If a farmer’s soil is washing badly and he needs more special- 
ized help in soil conservation practices than the county agent 
can give, the engineer of the Soil Conservation Service will 
help, if one is available (appropriations have been cut). 


The crop is coming on, cotton is ready for chopping, beets 
for topping, peaches for thinning and the farmer asks for the 
labor he said he would need when he filled out his blank. 
The Department is trying to decide how to answer that ques- 
tion. In the past, recruitment of farm labor has been hap- 
hazard, dependent largely upon private employment agencies 
that were not above exacting their pound of flesh. 


Somehow, the farmer gets in his crop. Now it must be 
marketed. If there is need to finance it, the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration will handle it if the farmer has security. If not, 
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the Farm Security Administration will do so and has, in fact, 
arranged for this much earlier in the production process. 


If there is a glut of some crop in the market, the A.A.A. 
makes a loan (if it is a staple crop provided for in the law) 
which relieves the farmer of the necessity of selling his crop 
immediately. In order to protect the farmer from taking a loss 
on war crops which the government has persuaded him to pro- 
duce, the Food Distribution Administration has a purchase 
program. If the market price shows signs of falling below 
production costs, the F.D.A. goes into the market and buys 
enough to support the price. 


How does the Department operate in ‘relation to women 
on farms? They are both farm workers and home makers. They 
are involved at every step in production already mentioned. In 
addition, the Department helps farm women learn how to 
maintain homes that have to serve family life, provide an 
office for the farm business and a factory for conservation of 
foods, maintain small equipment and carry on preplanting 
operations. The Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Eco- 
nomics, the Home Demonstration Service of the Extension 
Service and the Home Supervisor Service of the Farm Security 
Administration provide the supplementary assistance required 
by the farm homemaker. 

Behind all the action programs of the Department is the 
research program. 

Relating Farm Programs. As with the human body, the suc- 
cessful functioning of farms depends upon the related func- 
tioning of all the parts. 

All agencies concerned agree on the need for correlation, 
but, within that idea, there are pitfalls. Beginning in 1936, 
the department initiated various moves to bring about cor- 
relation. One product of this effort has been the county council 
of farm agencies called the “Land Use Planning Committee,” 
which tries to see the total job. Where personnel is adequate 
and the members more concerned about the public interest 
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Small Farms Without .. . 


than agency aggrandizement, some excellent results have been 
secured. Where the opposite has been true, the council pro- 
cedure has broken down. 


With the war, the plan for United States Department of 
Agriculture War Boards was set up on federal, state and local 
levels. All the farm agencies are represented. The A.A.A. 
Chairman is automatically chairman of the War Board, be- 
cause the A.A.A. is the agency primarily responsible for achiev- 
ing war goals. 

The participation of the Extension Service in these devices 
for correlation has been conditioned by the pressure of com- 
mercial farm interests and the state agricultural colleges to put 
the extension service in administrative control. The extension 
service is set up on a decentralized state and county basis. On 
the state level it is linked with the Agricultural College. Or- 
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ganized commercial interests have found it more possible to 
exert controls within states than on the federal level. Some 
of the agencies like the Farm Security Administration and Soil 
Conservation Service are administered federally. The pres- 
sure to put the Extension Service in control has the double 
intent of doing away with federal influence and, ultimately, 
of eliminating most of the farm programs of the nineteen 
thirties. .. . This is the meaning of the “‘states’ rights’ argu- 
ment in relation to the administration of farm programs. 


The unacceptable elements in these farm programs to such 
organized commercial interests are: 


1. Concern for small as well as large farmers. 


2. Trends toward a production policy aimed at a high level 
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.... And With F.S.A, 
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of nutrition for all consumers, in which other considera- 
tions than price have a place. 

Even handed justice for-white and Negro families. 
Standards for farm labor. 


sy 


5. Conservation policy which assumes that exploitation of 
land is not a private matter. 


The agricultural colleges receive some federal help, but 
depend for the most part upon state appropriations. Their need 
for allies in getting these appropriations has caused some of 
them to accommodate themselves to commercial interests. This 
has resulted in a watering down of the economics and sociology 
taught in both the college and extension sections of these 
institutions. Some valiant faculty members and extension agents 
have held out for freedom, but it has been an uphill job. 
As a federal lobby, the organization of presidents of the agri- 
cultural colleges has exerted great influence upon the farm bloc 
and the Department in the direction of throwing farm programs 
into the control of the Extension Service, thereby gaining for 
the colleges power over farm programs within their own states. 


The Extension Service is the largest program of adult edu- 
cation in the United States. It is a basic public service. Loyalty 
on the part of citizens to the extension service would call for 
pressure to accomplish three things. 


1. To extract it from dependence upon private interests for 
appropriations and gifts. 

2. To relieve the Extension personnel of arrangements which 
give private groups power to get rid of agents who do 
not conform. 

3. To free the Extension Service from duties other than 
those connected with their legitimate educational func- 
tions, so that they may serve all farmers as well as the 
upper third. 

The laws are different in different states, so the means of 

accomplishing these things must vary accordingly. Some fed- 
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eral legislation is needed. The Smith-Lever Act of 1914 is 
partly at fault. 

The question of whether centralization or decentralization 
of the administration of farm programs is preferable should 
be subjected to a very concrete test. “An administrative unit 
is a good unit if it serves the purpose for which it is intended,’ 
is the dictum of one specialist in public administration. 

If we are to deal with agriculture keeping the public interest 
in mind, we will set up administrative structure on the basis 
of a sharp analysis of the level, whether local, state, federal 
or international, on which each problem can best be met. We 
must not let ourselves be led into a fog of argument about 
centralization and decentralization. That is a technique of 
confusion employed by the highly organized group of people 
whose world is bounded on all four sides by the questions of 
power and price. 


Isolationism and Food 

Isolationists jump happily on the bandwagon of The Farm 
Bloc. There may be obscure reasons why Farm Bloc members 
and isolationists move along together. It is not necessary, how- 
ever, to prod more deeply than to note the probable effect of 
Farm Bloc policies upon our foreign relations and the war. 
The drive for higher prices, against effective assistance to small 
farmers, and all the other policies calculated to prevent war 
conversion of our farm plant can be counted on to reduce our 
international influence in war or peace. Isolationism is an atti- 
tude induced by a wide variety of motives and glandular re- 
sponses. But there is a particular group of selfish and deter- 
mined men in both agriculture and industry who put no value 
higher than their control of economic power. Trade is already 
organized in their fashion on an international basis. Certainly 
one reason for desiring a negotiated peace is the fear of these 
men that, if we go through to the end in this war, interna- 
tional government controls will be set up which will curb 
anarchic or monopolistic world trade. One wing of agriculture 
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and one wing of business seem inclined to agree on measures 
designed to keep the United States from becoming a generous 
and responsible member of the community of nations. It 1s 
not for anyone but a soothsayer to say what they want. Fear 
of change and inability to think often bring the same results 
as deliberate plots. 

In this connection, the Bankhead proposal to reduce the 
armed services and freeze labor on farms is significant. Many 
of the Farm Bloc members who have backed this proposal are 
the same men who have sabotaged a basic facing of our farm 
manpower problem. There is evidently something here beyond 
what meets the eye. The Farm Bloc—isolationist coalition 
should be viewed with the deepest concern by all those who 
have the true interests of American agriculture at heart. There 
is no decent future for American agriculture without a world 
outlook and democratic international organization of trade. 

A recent Gallup poll suggests that rank and file working 
farmers realize this and want to get on with the job of post- 
war planning. One wonders whether Agricultural Colleges 
know it. The February 3 issue of The New York Times reports 
an address of a member of the faculty of the New York State 
College of Agriculture to a Farm and Home Week audience 
—"If the 134 million people of America are willing to shift 
from pork chops to corn meal, we could be of real help in 
feeding the rest of the world in war and post-war times. We 
will probably not increase our food production without more 
favorable weather and we cannot expect that.” One gathers 
that the professor’s enthusiasm for assisting the world is so 
slight that he is willing to overlook the obvious fact that we 
could increase our food production tremendously if we really 
wanted to. 

_ Mid-west farmers are recovering from their misplaced faith 
in the tariff as a support for farm prices, but they still have a 
long way to go in understanding their stake in the reciprocal 
trade agreements between countries. In his recent notable book, 
The Conditions of the Peace,’ Edward H. Carr, a British 
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economist, admonishes his own people against an agricultural 
policy which will reduce imports of foodstuffs from other 
countries. He recognizes that British prosperity depends upon 
accepting imports. Otherwise Britain cannot export her manu- 
factured products. Yet if we take a restricted view of trade 
agreements with Britain and do not accept her exports, she 
will have to reduce acceptance of our foodstuffs. 

The rank and file farmer seems to be in a teachable mood. 
But will the Farm Bloc reflect his attitudes or will it speak for 
isolationists and men whose minds are still living in the Smoot- 
Hawley era? 

Perhaps one spot to begin an educational program is to show 
how trade barriers within our own country, as illustrated by 
sectional discrimination between the north and the south, have 
reduced the standard of living of the whole country because 
of the resulting low purchasing power of a great region. What 
shall it profit the American farmer if he keeps out some chilled 
Argentine beef and loses the market of a tremendously increased 
domestic purchasing power based on extensive foreign trade? 

In the months ahead the farm organizations will reveal their 
point of view on trade agreements. Already, ‘The Nation’s 
Agriculture,’ published by the Farm Bureau, has printed state- 
ments about the importance of being broadminded on trade 
agreements—but, with the emphasis on the “but.” The position 
which the Farm Bloc takes on the trade agreements will have 
the utmost importance for the future peace of the world. 


EONGSIERMES@CIAL ISSUES 


Inevitably there are long term implications in food produc- 
tion policy. Every American war has had a profound effect 
upon the structure of agriculture and our general welfare. The 
bitter opposition of some forces to attempts at “social reform” 
during the war show they well know that the present is father 
of the future. One of the anxieties of some large employers of 
- farm labor is that the manpower shortage will result in public 

action to insure better labor conditions. 
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Opposition to the Farm Security Administration in the south, 
for example, arises partially out of its attitudes toward Negro 
farmers and labor standards. While most F.S.A. employees in 
the south are southerners, they are freer to follow a broadly 
democratic policy than is the Extension Service. The latter is 
subject to state and county pressure, while the F.S.A. follows 
federal policies. The F.S.A., though as southern in personnel, 
has given equal service to white and Negro clients according 
to their ratio in the population, and has worked to maintain, fot 
farm wage labor, minimum standards of wages, housing and 
sanitation. A part of the bitterness of the attack upon the F.S.A. 
by the Farm Bureau and its allies is due to this challenge to 
southerners by southerners. It is also an illustration of the cout- 
age and vision latent in the South. The current swing toward 
reaction in some southern states is indirect evidence of the 
strength of the developing social outlook. During the nineties, 
when the populist movement threatened to do away with old 
controls, divide and rule techniques were brought into play. By 
riding the white supremacy issue, economic and political leaders 
succeeded in getting the low income groups to vote for the poll 
tax. Thus was democracy put to sleep once more. 

Similar tactics are now being launched. Carroll Kilpatrick, 
Washington correspondent of the Birmingham Age-Herald, 
has an article in the March 1943 Harper's called, “Will the 
South Secede.” It is an account of the current revolt against 
the growing democracy in the south by power groups, northern 
and southern in make-up. The American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration is mentioned as one of the groups involved. Mr. Kil- 
patrick says, “The white man again is being taught to hate 
the black man; the farmer is being taught to hate the la- 
borer. . . . Political power and the preservation of the status 
quo ate more important to the southern ruling class and the 
politicians they control than the eradication of poverty and 
the liberation of former slaves.” 

Mr. Kilpatrick is a southerner and speaks to southerners. 
He might also have called attention to the northern interests 
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which have so much control over the southern economy and 
share responsibility for the current efforts to inflame the people 
on race and labor issues. Their desire to curb the development of 
interracial trade unions is a related factor. 

Some day when the mob strings a black boy to a tree, the 
sheriff will look around to see who did it, but it will not occur 
to him to follow the trail to the cold marble temples in northern 
cities where economic power dwells. 

Southern trees bear a strange fruit 
Blood on the leaves and blood at the root 
Black body’s swingin’ in the sun and breeze 
Strange fruit hangin’ from the poplar trees 
A strange and bitter fruit—So Lewis Allan ends his song. 

In the midst of this picture, the Farm Security Administra- 
tion, within its human limitations, goes about its business of 
being fair to the Negro, the laborer and the little farmer. That 
is its glory and its crime. The American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion wishes to get rid of it. 


Racial Minorities in Agriculture 


By and large more people belonging to racial minorities 
are rural than urban. There has been no competition for the 
meager wages, bad housing, lack of medical care and back- 
breaking stoop labor involved in much of our agriculture. Be- 
cause they are discriminated against in cities, the urban trend 
is more difficult for the young of the colored than of the white 
race. 

Many of the growers like to have non-white labor. Some- 
times it is because the class pattern links certain jobs with 
tacial status. Sometimes, growers crave immunity from com- 
munity interest as to labor standards. They feel they can count 
upon the well known limits of native-white moral imagina- 
tion. An employment agent in a beet growing area was inter- 
viewed about labor requirements. Many Mexican families work 
in that area. He was asked whether he thought white women 
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from town would help in the beets that summer. “Hell, no,” 
he said, ‘““That’s damn hard work.” 


Are Mexican women, not women? 
Are Mexican children, not children? 


In the past, as in the present, many efforts have been made by 
growers to import colored farm labor. Chinese, Japanese, 
Mexicans, Filipinos and West Indians have been added to our 
native colored racial groups in agriculture. The evacuation of 
the Japanese, who were so needed in West Coast agriculture, 
led to pressure for employment of Mexicans. 


The recent importation of Mexicans to the southwest and 
Pacific coast was atranged by treaty between the Mexican and 
American governments providing necessary safeguards and la- 
bor standards. The Farm Security Administration had charge 
of these arrangements.* Although the standards were muini- 
mum, they were too high to suit many of the growers, even 
though the government had permitted a rise in the price of long 
staple cotton to take care of extra labor costs.** Of late, 
though plenty of labor was available, Arizona growers pet- 
suaded the Army for a brief four days to assign troops (Negro 
——by the way) for cotton picking. The Farmers’ Union pro- 
tested. The War Manpower Commission and the Department 
of Agriculture, knowing there was no labor shortage, pro- 


tested. So the use of the Army in the crops blew up, for the 
moment. 


It is important for racial minorities to have good farm labor 
standards, but the issue of their status has a more inclusive im- 
portance for democracy as a whole. From time immemorial, 
minorities have been the best possible pawn for confusing a 


*HJR 96 proposes to turn responsibility over to the Extension Service. 


**Support Price for American Egyptian Cotton (SxP11/inch no. 2 grade) 
Arizona, New Mexico, West Texas 
Support Price: 
At beginning of 1942 39.75 cents a pound 
At end of 1942 AD 2. Sip ene. 
Set for 1943 48.00 
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nation as to real issues, for setting group against group, and 
for defeating the interests of the people. The status of racial 
minorities in agriculture is a central issue in the preservation 
of democracy in the United States. 


Program for Farm Wage Labor 


In the second session of the seventy-seventh Congress, on 
October 19, 1942, Senators LaFollette and Thomas (of Utah) 
introduced five bills. Those bills are still with us, at this date, 
in their native state, but they represent the best legislative 
formulation of minimum legal protection for farm wage labor. 

In introducing the bills, Senator LaFollette requested that 
certain excerpts from hearings of the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor be inserted in the Congressional Record. These 
excerpts point out that, in areas of industrial agriculture, em- 
ployer associations are determining all the conditions of em- 
ployment. This sentence is included, “It becomes essential to 
te-appraise the wisdom of the existing public policy that 
leaves the complete control of employer-employee relationships 
in a large part of industrialized agriculture in the hands of 
employers’ associations beyond the reach of tempering employee 
sentiment and protective public regulation.” The other test- 
mony of the committee showed that agricultural wage labor 
was exempted from practically all social legislation, that labor 
conditions on industrial farms were imposed through collusion 
by employers’ associations, and that repeated violations of the 
civil rights of farm wage labor were not isolated events but 
_ part of a pattern. 

The bills proposed by Senators LaFollette and Thomas pro- 
vided for: 

1. Extending the benefits of the National Labor Relations 
Act and the Fair Labor Standards Act to agricultural 
laborers on large farms. 

2. Regulation of employment agencies recruiting farm labor. 


3. An agricultural wages board. 
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4. Extension of the Social Security Act to agricultural 
workers. 


Status of Farm Women 


The woman movement has by-passed many women in agti- 
culture. In the upper brackets wives carry little outdoor farm 
responsibility and move as freely as town women of the same 
income levels in community affairs. But the masses of farm 
women have had more experience with work than with club 
meetings. The lower the income scale, the greater the burden— 
for the wives at the bottom of the ladder often do a full day’s 
work in the field, on top of the homemaking job, and have a 
new baby every year or two. The life expectancy of women at 
this level is short. The sharecroppers’ wives, all white, on one 
large plantation were all either second or third wives. The lack 
of medical care is as important a factor here as work. 


At the present time, women of all classes in agriculture, as 
well as urban women, are taking on farm work usually carried 
by men. It will be interesting to see whether this will result in a 
modifying of the patriarchal system in agriculture. At all levels 
of agriculture father has taken the speaking parts. At the bot- 
tom of the ladder fieldwork is an aspect of marital duty. 


Seams have been appearing in the patriarchal system for 
some time. A few years ago the women belonging to Farm 
Bureau families graduated from the status of a “Home and 
Community Department’ to being a collateral movement called 
“The Associated Women of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration.” This organization had greater autonomy, but received 
it on condition that it took no legislative positions counter 
to those of the A.F.B.F. as a whole. The organization contains 
as fine and able a group of women as can be found in any 
organization in America, but the stockade built around action — 
programs presents an obstacle to fundamental thinking. If | 
this group of women would give America their full ability, it 
would mean a great deal for the country. 
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Two other trends are especially significant because they show 
how women’s capacities can be enlisted in the full job of agri- 
culture, without separating them from a close working relation 
with men. 

In the Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative Union, women 
are taking most of the responsibility for the educational pro- 
gram, but education is not a fifth wheel detached from the 
main business of the organization. It is the light and power 
plant for getting the business done. So in the Farmers’ Union 
we begin to see a pattern emerging in which women and chil- 
dren, as well as men, all have a chance at individualization, 
but in a responsible, related, functioning fashion. 

Another important development is the broadening of the 
A.A.A. set-up in the middle west to include women. When 
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What F.S.A. Means to Food Production—Home Supervisor 
and Wife of F.S.A. Borrower. 
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farmers sign up to cooperate with the A.A.A. program, they 
become part of a county “agricultural conservation association’’ 
which elects a Triple A committee of farmers to administer the 
program. Women are now considered “farmers” and are being 
elected as well as men. Here again they operate in behalf of 
agriculture as a whole and not only as homemakers. 

Likewise, Triple A field women are being employed whose 
task it is to furnish cooperating farm families with informa- 
tion about the whys and wherefores of agricultural adjustment 
and planning. This is opposed by the Farm Bureau and the 
Extension Service which considers education to be its exclusive 
function. The Triple A information program brings a whole- 
some difference in point of view into the mid-west picture, 
avoiding the situation which would result if one agency had a 
monopoly in determining what agricultural information should 
reach farm people. 

Farm women have been the last to come into the arena of 
public life. Perhaps they will show the way toward a sounder 
partnership with men than the urban woman movement of the 
past has been able to demonstrate. Their activity will have de- 
cisive importance. As one of their leaders says, “They are like 
nascent oxygen. If they combine with certain elements they 
will move society in one direction. If they combine with other 
elements we will get something else.” 

Certainly, when they reach the point of fighting effectively 
for their children we will have an end of many of the condi- 
tions in rural life which the nation has tolerated too long. 

Farm people have their particular problems of personal de- 
velopment. Newell Sims puts it this way: “The farmer left to 
himself carries himself out to his ultimate conclusion.’ 

But farms make great people too. The farm experience, 
where it does not break or repress, may develop men and 
women with the kind of wholeness of outlook that humanity 
needs. Land and sky, rain and sun, family affection linked with 
responsibility, organic growth served by the machine, the cycle 
of life and the seasons, are the farm experience. Some people 
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on farms make wonderful sense out of all this and the country 
needs what they understand. A developed womankind on farms 
is a pre-requisite to strong farm families and a better America. 


W anted—A Land Policy 


We have no land policy worthy of the name. We must get at 
it before it is too late. For land is the basis of life, and farm 
families are the seed of the nation. 

A good land policy has these elements in it. It will conserve 
the soil for future generations. It will make possible the kind 
of life on the land that makes free, enlightened citizens. It will 
provide the raw materials needed for a high standard of life 
for all the people. It will take account of the part that Ameri- 
can agriculture should play in the family of nations. 

To do these things, this country must do some hard think- 
ing and make some grave decisions. 


FOR FURTHER READING 


Since the life expectancy of any discussion of this sort in these times 
is hardly long enough to permit the printer’s ink to dry, the following 
periodicals are recommended as sources of current information: 

Farm Organization Legislative Policy can be followed through organ- 
ization journals. “The National Union Farmer’’ is published by the 
‘Farmers’ Union, 3501 East 46th Avenue, Denver, Colo., 50c. a year. 

“The Nation’s Agriculture” is published by the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, 58 East Washington St., Chicago, IIl., 50c. a year. 

There are other agrarian papers but a careful comparison of the points 
_of view in the two mentioned will reveal the issues. 

A good general non-organization farm paper is “Wallace's Farmer 
-and Iowa Homestead,” a bi-weekly journal published at 1912 Grand 
Avenue, Des Moines, Iowa, $1.25 a year. A wise and humane editorial 
policy gives reliable insight into farm conditions and attitudes in the 
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Middle West. This paper gives a more authentic picture than that in 
many so-called farm papers that are owned by non-farm interests with 
political or commercial motives. ‘“Wallace’s Farmer’ was originally 
owned by the family of the Vice President but is r.ot at the present time. 


Information Service, published weekly by the Federal Council of 
Churches, 297 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y., $2.00 a year. This is 
a general publication but contains much valuable agricultural infor- 
mation. The issue of March 6, 1943, “Issues in Agricultural Recon- 
struction” by Benson Y. Landis, may be secured for 5c. 


Spade, is a bi-weekly Washington newsletter on agriculture with a 
liberal point of view. Editor, Joe Storm, 1376 National Press Building, 
Washington, D.C., $5.00 a year. 


The Land Policy Review is published quarterly by the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, U.S. Department of Agriculture. For sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Gov't. Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D.C., 30c. a year. This is a readable publication with basic informa- 
tion on agricultural problems. 


Other Reading 


The County Agent, by Gladys Baker, University of Chicago Press, 1939. 
Describes and analyzes the Agricultural Extension Service. 


Conditions of the Peace, by Edward H. Carr, Macmillan Co., New York, 
1942. By a professor of international politics in the University Col- 
lege of Wales. 


Trade Agreements in a New World, by Sumner Welles, Atlantic 
Monthly, March, 1943. 


Battles Without Bullets, by Thomas Brockway. The story of economic 
warfare. Headline Book, 25c., Foreign Policy Association, 22 East 
38th St., New York City. 


Six Years of American Tariff Bargaining, by David H. Popper, Foreign 
Policy Reports, April 15, 1940, 25c. 

Reciprocal Trade Program and Post-War Reconstruction, by Howard P. 
Whidden, Jr., Foreign Policy Reports, April 1, 1943, 25c. 


Regional Freight Rates Differential, House Document 264 and Supple- 
ment. Startling and instructive. Write your Congressman for it. 


Congressional Record—Proceedings and Debates of the 77th Congress, 
Second Session, October 19, 1942. Materials on “The Problems of | 
Economic Democracy on the Land,” introduced by Hon. Robert M. 
LaFollette. Secure from Superintendent of Documents. 
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FROM “LISTEN TO THE PEOPLE” 
BY STEPHEN VINCENT BENET 


It won't be done by the greedy and the go-easies, 

The stuffed shirts, the “yes but’ men and the handsome phonies 
The men who want to live in their father’s pockets, 
The folks who barely believe and the bitter few. 

It ll be done by the river of the people, 

The mountain of the people, the great plain 

Grown to the wheat of the people, 

Plowed by their suffering, harrowed by their hope, 
Tall with their endless future. 

It'll be done by the proud walker, Democracy, 

The walker in proud shoes. 

Get on your feet, Americans, and say it! 

Forget your grievances, wherever you are, 

The little yesterday's hates and the last year’s discord. 
This is your land, this is your independence. 

This is the people’s cause, the people's might. 

Say it and speak it loud, United, free. . . .* 


*From: THE SELECTED WORKS OF STEPHEN VINCENT BENET, pub- — 


lished by Farrar & Rinehart, Copyright 1941, by Stephen Vincent Benet. 


